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\\ PAIRS AT COUNTRY. TOWNS. 


HIGH WYCOMBE—HENLEY-ON-THAMES.—WILD 
 \BBASTS—MELODIOUS NOISE—-CLOWNS— 
Seb) fede | AND TRAGEDIES. — 

‘2 e¢ihG—-; Bil § .. is ' 

Ma Tarier,;—The heading of this paper will 
give you anidea of what I have got dinging in my 
ears—as pleasant a confusion. of sounds and things 
as are to be come across in the garish sun. 

Having got tired of lolling on the grass in plea- 
sing shades, having read all through the ‘ Metropo- 
litan’ and ‘ New Monthly’ Magazines, the ‘Court 
Journal,’ (whieh is a stupid one this week, and 
affects to say, that that poor devil of a sketch is 
really like what Byron was at Genoa!) after thus 
wearing out my light stock,of the far niente amuse- 
ment f om my booksellers, I must needs ramble 
into Wi combe, to see something of the fair; to 
which all the Jads and lasses from the uplands, and 
up and down the valleys, were hieing along, in carts 
of all.sizes, and on foot in dusty perseverance. Now, 
* what cou!d T possibly do at a common market-town 
fair? and i’ faith to day again, to see exactly the 
same booths, beasts, and ginger+bread stalls at 
Henley, that have just been d across by Mar- 
low from Wycombe. What d I do or see of 
the least interest, 1 who have seen all the raree 
shows in the world ?—And a common English fair 
is indeed the same thing everywhere: you may run 
down to Greenwich, Bartholomew, West-end, or any 
other near town, and take no more notice of it next 
day. ‘A fair—poh! tell us something new !'—Now, 
what did you see at the fair?—They have been going 
on here among‘ us time out of mind; but nobody 
tells one (becayse everybody sees) what is going 
on; how it is mana I shall therefore knock the 
nail on the head, and be particular with the items of 
all this fun, so dreary and vulgar to the polite, so 
gay, new, and charming to the rustics, servant-maids, 
and children. . 

As all fairs are voted a nuisance by staid corpora- 
tions and shop-keepers, where they draw up (and 
with good reason !) so are they not allowed to appear 
until the hour fixed for arriving and setting up their 
various catch-pennies. Thence the night or evening 
preceding the véry day may be seen rumbling along 
the great roads and the cross ones, various moving 
wooden houses, of all sorts of shapes, on four wheels, 
from that of the dwarf or fat woman and child, to 
the elephants drawn by the horses of a Wombwell, 
almost as big; but this last, and Saunders and Gin- 
gle, are of the aaa ve | of the ‘shows.’ They 
drive into the town, and‘take up their stations in the 
middle of the street; forming a second one, with a 
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still narrower passage through, —ginger-bread stalls, 
toy stalls, anda sort of richer bazaar stalls, 6ceapy- 
ing the pavement facing the surly shops; which can 
do nething for that day or two. The horses of these 
various machines are taken out and sent to stables, 
and the various firms work for dear life to extend 
their’ wings, fagades, and create hollow squares, 
within which are. arrayed their cages, dens’ and 
stages. : , 

A sort of excitement prevails in all kitchens, 
nurseries, and five and ten pound tenements—nay, it 
Be the villa and the mansion.—* My dear, we 
nad better dine at four to-morrow, to let, the ser- 
vants go to the fair,’—His lordship acquiesces with 
a nod, and adds *‘ We may.as well order the horses 
tod, and take the childrén for an hour before dinner, 
as the weather is so finé.” ‘Thus, ’tis wonderful how 
crowds create a momentary excitement, even in those 
who really expect nothing new, and go—because 
others do—and are soon tired, and driven from it, 
by the deafening noises of the various .conflicting 
harmonies—crowned by a gong; and.the bawling of 
‘Hoy, hoy, hoy !~Here, ‘here, “here!—This won- 
derful hanimal,—Last warning !—Walk up !—Now! 


—To begin thi moment !’~—(fortieth ‘time of telling.) 


To be sure nothing in the shape of fun is so hor- 
ridly tiresome under the sun a hi sis fair—but 
let me see all this with the eyes of yon plough ‘boy, 
or Sally his sweetheart! What alent s. my b 
sensations, my nil admiraris! What is there com- 
parable in my fastidious catalogue, where J can 
smile aud smile, and be aroused from the lethargy 
of pampered life! ~ ‘The crowded’ drawing-room, 
candelabras, titles, stars, exotics; Collinet and 
Weippert! indeed—is it really tatrinsically better ? 
Am I the wiser man—O happy plough-boy; I swear 
to you, that for thy ignorance, thy grinning joy, 
fifteen years of thy youth (and thy sweetheart), I'd 
take thy poverty and smockfrock. O this world; 
this world, —what good has it done me, that I know 
Portici and Baia as well as Wycombe and Henley ! 
That I have frequented the court of San Carlos, and 
have hung with rapture ona Malibran’s notes— 
only to make me clench my teeth af the sounds in 
that vaudeville booth! Alas, Taglioni!—am I to be 
moved by the ambling and twirlings of yon pretty 
thing, that sets to master clown, and triés to dance 
an English fandango! O but the boy with the 
smock-frock how he roars! ‘how he gapes with 
delight! | a ‘4 

iserable Hermit that IT am! let me'sit down and 
take an inventory (let it be a dry one) of what ap- 
pears; the less I am moved the better. Two ste 
of staring canvas, figured out with all the wild beasts 
of the earth, large as life, is too much to Withstand 
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even at a shilling, (the most immodest price of ail), 
a band of bugle horns, trombones, trumpets, make 
the welkin ring again—‘ Walk up, walk up,’—I 
walk on—clang, clang, clang, of the Chinese gong, 
drowns the deafening and rival noise at the next. 
There they parade it with the whole force of their 
dramatis persone—the King and Queen are mere 
nobody’s—Mr Clown is the man! how he does 
knock about, (Harley is nothing to him). Is Clarke, 
from Astley’s, to be outdone by the great dramatic 
bdoth| opposite? the gods forbid. They are dancing 
there like mad—the outward stage threatens to give 
way beneath their stamping and tumbling; aided 
by three droning bagpipes anda drum! ‘ Here’s lark 
for a penny!’ Now’s your time, only twopence; 
walk up, come make up your minds gentleman and 
ladies; now, now! only twopence. The crowd 
waver from side to side—won't dancing do in 
character, then clown dances pantaloon—the rival 
troop begin a march—ha, ha!—then we'll have a 
fight—O, the fight carries it against the mere march; 
the crowd wavers again—turn their backs—they 
must fight too—now there’s a fair division of admira- 
tion—slap—down goes clown—all tumble over each 
other—and exit to the interior to begin the most 
tragic poisoning of the king, queen and princess, 
and death of the whole troop—for if you car but 
kill enough, they have found out what tells—at the 
end of terrible words—such as, ‘1 dare thee to 
fight, tyrant !'—Whack, whack, oh, oh! ’tis done; 
they crowd out as they crowd in—and the sweating 
kings and heroines parade once more all alive ho in 
their gorgious tinsel. Then there is Tobit the learned 
pig! the enormous fat woman! a real steam-engine! 
(hissing) and Liverpool rail-road! and the giantess 
—and dwarf, tapering to the most sublime cosmo- 
ramas, looked at through twenty holes for a penny; 
all these have their men bawling on their front 
stages, trumpet, fiddle or drum going—to pick up 
the stray sheep, for the great swarm, like a swarm 
of bees, are kept near the greatest din—meantime 
the selling of ginger-bread and crackers goes on in 
active silence—and the nobs of the town, and belles 
hover over the bazaars, nibbling a little here and 
there at gilt china, glass, and nic-nackery—but in 
goodsooth there is less money laid out in fairs, 
than in the taverns and alehouses. They are all 
drawing away for dear life; look up—every window, 
above, below—full of country folks; one would 
think they had come a dozen miles to drink beer 
and be stuffed in a room! no matter—there’s plenty 
more in the street, and the canvas theatres are all 
full every half hour; besides, the windows of all 
the houses shew gaily with pretty faces; and at the 
chief inn sits the Mayor and his family. This is a 
Fair, and it goes on till ten or eleven at night, when 
it thins to silence, and all sink to rest thoroughly 
exhausted, Our Fairs are exactly what French fétes 
are; exactly, with the exception of more fiddles 
and dancing, which gives our neighbours greatly the 
advantage over us—Why can't we have places for 
dancing too? and more fiddlers? Our race courses 
are not without a share, and why there is so little 





dancing at country fairs puzzles me—and is a great 
fault. A French clown too is a mach. more witty 
and funny animal than ours; he merely flours his 
face, and thus leaves it capable of the drollest ezx- 
pression ; which our fellows stupidly paint in patches 
and angles, till it resembles nothing human, and is 
capable of nothing like humour ; the errors of fairs, 
however, may cure themselves ; people cannot hope 
to sell much at them, and the most thriving specula- 
tions will be those of noise and nonsense; just as it 
should be. I was in truth highly amused, not with 
its amusements, but with the enjoyment of the great 
mass, who go determined to enjoy the thing—and 
how, is not of the smallest moment. 
Hermit or Park Lang. 








SONG OF AN UNWEANED SPIRIT. 


My home, my home, my happy home, 
I see thee from afar ; 
Thy banks are bath’d with sea-bright foam, 
bove thee beams a star. 
The summer sighs have sunk to sleep, 
Around thy rosy bowers, 
And trembling tears the night dews weep 
Amid thy moonlit flowers, 
Icome, I come, my happy home! 
On the flowing air I flee, 
Though here ’mid suns and stars I roam, 
I'd rather rest with thee! 


I'll tread where first my little feet 
The flow’ry pathway prest ; 
I'll pause where quiet, calm, and sweet 
I took my rosy rest ; 
Wheo parted from her bosom’s balm, 
My mother laid me there, 
And drew away her gentle arm 
With such caressing care. 
My home, my home, my happy home, 
All foad I flit to thee, 
The suns and stars mid which I roam 
Are all less bright to me. 


I'll pause where I have oft been plac’d, 
Upon my father’s knee, 
His kindly arm clasp’d round my waist, 
His fond eye bent on me ; 
And he would smile, and f would prate, 
Or nestling to his breast. 
I'd list to hear his lips relate 
The tale I lov’d the best. 
My home, my home, my happy home, 
Afar I'm fore’d to be ; 
But O the stars mid which I roam, 
Are all less bright than thee ! 


I'll linger all along the track 
My brother us'd to bound, 
While | sat laughing at his back, 
And clasp'd his neck around ; 
And I would laugh, and he would leap, 
As ’gainst the breeze he ran: 
Perhaps he'll think of me and weep, 
When he is grown a man. 
My home, my home, my happy home, 
My heart is still with thee, 
The suns and stars mid which I roam 
Are all less bright than thee. . 
I'll into the pretty place 
Where, at m roan, Bas ay 
I dress’d my doll in shreds of lace 
And satin, with such pride ; 
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And gaz'd upon the pictur’d page, 
‘Or heard act for an * 
Though scarce beyond my infant age, 
Was cleverer than me. 
My home, my home, my happy home, 
O I would quit for thee 
The region where I now must roam, 
Though bright and blest it be. 


Tome! thou’rt the same—J am not so— 
Around my father’s bed 
The well-remembered curtains flow, 
The same white quiit is spread. 
My mother sleeps upon his breast, 
Perhaps she dreams of me ; ' 
Would I were nestling in her vest, * 
As once [ us’d to be. 
My home, my home, my happy home, 
i love to pause with thee; 
Here [ would rather rest than roam 
*Mid all those stars I see. 


Here, here my stripling brother sleeps— 
I'll kiss his glowing brow. 
They think a spirit mever weeps— 
O could they see me now ! 
But where is that fair, curly head, 
That side of mine has lain? 
Where have they put the little bed 4 
I ne’er shall press again ? 
My ho.ne, my home, my happy home, 
Thy mem’ry cleaves to me ; 
However far or free I roam, 
1 turn é0 thee—to thee ! 


_ There, there my angel sister lies— 
She guesses not [’m near— 
O, they’ve none fairer in the skies, 
Aad none to me so dear! 
How oft her arms have round me twin’d— 
How slept we brow to brow— 
How would she soothe me when I pin’d— 
She cannot soothe me uow ! 
My home, my home, my happy home, 
y love was sweet to me — 
O, less the sea-bird loves the foam 
Of the suany, summer sea. 


To Sabbath prayers my lov’d ones go, 
Yet pause beside the 
Where my little grave was dug, and so 
I feel I’m not forgot. 
A head-stone stands to tel their care— 
But more,—those flowers tell 
That little Lucy’s planted there— 
Because—ZJ lov’d them well: 
Adieu, adieu, delightful home ! 
Afar I now must flee, 
Though there ’mid sans and stars I roam, 
I'd rather rest with thee. 0 





== == 


AN ENQUIRY. 





Wu you be kind enough, Mr Tatler, to inform me 
who is the author of the following lines? They were cut 
from a newspaper. 
* Age is re burden man poses 
Compound disappointment, in, and care. 
For wie the mind’s i Geom at length, 
It comes to mourn the body’s loss of strength. 
Resign’d to ignorance all our better days, 
Knowledge just ripeas when the man decays ; 
One ray of light the eye receives, 
And wisdom only takes what folly leaves.’ 
They are beautiful and true —/. /. 7’. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


[The following account of Sir Walter Scott has 
been handed to us by a correspondent. Indisposi- 
tion prevents us from entering upon the subject of Sir 
Walter’s pecuniary affairs, as we promised to do last 
week, and from the same cause we do not make any 
particular comments on the estimate of his character 
as an author contained in this memoir. Ina word, the 
opinions in this communication are to be received as 
those of the writer rather than of the Tarier.] 


Tue author of Waverley is no more. The master spirit, 
which has raised the literary fame of our country, and 
enchanted the whole civilised world, has depa from 
amongst us. Sir Walter Scott has at length closed his 
useful and honourable career, full of years and of fame. 
After a lingering and painful illness, borne with a fortitude 
and resignation worthy his great name, he expired on Friday, 
the 14th ult, It was an event long expected and hardly 
deprecated by his friends, who for some time had beheld 
with anguish the tortures which his fatal disease inflicted 
upon him, The love of his friends, the gratitude of his 
country, and the admiration of posterity, are the im- 
perishable tributes which he has commanded by social 
and domestic virtues of no ordinary character, and by a 
genius not only unapproached in its peculiar province, 
but lofty and of practical utility in its nature, c 
regret which such a loss must naturally under any cire 
cumstances occasion, is increased when we learn from the 
pathetic preface to his last labours,* and the declaration 
made by him to a distinguished living poet, + that he was 
no life-weary traveller in the world, and that he had 
sufficient stock in his mind to last twenty years. 

It is not our intention, in. the present hasty and im- 
perfect sketch, to attempt an elaborate Ctitique ou the 
writings of Sir Walter Scott, but before we proceed to 
take a cursory view of the principal and more striking 
characteristics of his style, the following brief notices, 
of his life and literary career may perhaps be acceptable, 

Walter Scott was born in Edinburgh in the year 1774. 
He was the son of Walter Scott, Esq. counsellor, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of David Rutherford, Esq. an eminent 
practitioner of the same profession at Edinburgh. Mr 
Scott’s mother died in 1789, and some of her poems were 
subsequently printed, She was intimate with Allan 
Ramsay, Blackiock, and Burns, and from them she 
probably acquired much of that literary taste, which her 
son so largely inherited. The distinguished subject of 
our memoir, who was afflicted with a lameness from his 
birth, received his education at the high school of Edin- 
burgh, under Dr Adam; and subsequently at the Uni- 
versity of that city, under Professor Stewart. After the 
customary routine of study, he was called to the Scottish 
bar, and through his alliance with the Buccleugh family, 
obtained the situation of one of the principal clerks to 
the Court of Session, During the leisure period of bis 
youth, which he passed at his father’s castle, he had 
applied himself to a diligent study of the Scottish laws 
and antiquities, and to a careful investigation of the 
various traditions connected with the history of the 

rincipal families of his country. He was also unwearied 
in his exertions to make himse!f thoroughly acquainted 
with the legends of its localities, as well as the customs 
of the ancient and modern peasants of the Scotch moun- 
tains. His first literary production was a tragedy, entitled 


* Count Robert of Paris, &c. 
+ Wordsworth. 
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Goetz of, Berlichingen, a translation from the German of 
Goethe, which he published in 1799. This was fo'lowed 
by ‘Specimens of Ancient Scottish Poetry,’ and other 
works, which appeared at intervals until 1805, without 
acquiring for their author any considerable degree of 
reputation. In that year, however, the publication of his 
‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel’ established his claims as an 
original writer to an eminent station in the literature of 
the day. In this poem, he adapted the ballad style of 
composition to a higher order of poetry; and, notwith- 
standing the scurrility of the reviewers, who inveighed 
against the simplicity of his versification, and against the 
poem itself as an innovation of the established rules of 
the art, ou account of the variety of its rhymes, it attained 
a degree of popularity wholly un recedented, and went 
through eight editions. It was soon followed by Mar- 
mion, Rokeby, and the Lady of the Lake, which were 
read with equal or increased avidity, and raised their 
author in public estimation to the rank of first poet of 
the day. But the poems of Byron, which now began to 
appear, eclipsed the fame which Sir Walter Scott had 
hitherto enjoyed as a poet. We now come to the most 
distinguished period of his life. This was the appearance, 
in 1814, of an anonymous novel, entitled ‘ Waverley, or 
*Tis sixty years since.’ Jn this work the national cha- 
racter of the higher and lower classes of Scotland were 
so admirably discriminated, the style was so novel and 
pure, the descriptions of scenery and incidents so spirited 
and accurate, and human nature and character so fully 
and minutely entered into, that it established a new path 
in literature, when every track was thought to have been 
explored, and ‘taking the town’ by surprise, stamped its 
author the first genius of the day. It was followed within 
The 
Antiquary, Rob Roy, The Tales of My Landlord, Ivan- 
hoe, The Pirate, and a long list of others, all bearing the 
impress of the same hand, and the same internal evidence 
of a master-mind. They all appeared, as in the first 
instance, without the name of the author; and though 
they were universally attributed to Sir Walter Scott, he 
contented himself by refraining from an absolute denial 
of the reports to that effect, which were extensively cir- 
culated, and generally believed. It was not till many 
years subsequent to the appearance of Waverley that he 
formally declared himself its author, and removed the 
mystery (if such it may be called) which till then had 
attached to the ‘ Great Unknown.’ 

Besides his novels, or, as they perhaps may be more 
‘cmyset 4 styled, historical fictions, the author of Waverley 
1as given to the world a history of his own country, and 
a popular version of its leading incidents, entitled Tales 
of a Grandfather, besides the work which is more vo- 
luminous, and displays perhaps more research and political 
disquisition than any of his writings,—we allude to his 
Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. In addition to ‘these, 
we may particularise his editions of the works of Dryden 
and of Swift: a complete list of the treasures with which 
his mighty intellect has enriched the literature of his 
country would be much too long for our limits. 

The merits of Sir Walter Scott as a writer have been 
felt and acknowledged to an extent greater than has 
fallen to the lot of any contemporary or preceding writer. 
His works have been sought by foreigners with an avidity 
equal to that with which they were received by his own 
countrymen. The languages of France, of Italy, of 
Germany, and even of Turke , are enriched with transla- 
tions of the Waverley novels. In this respect he has 
surpassed the most distinguished poets of his own country, 
whose popularity (with, perhaps, the exception of Byron), 
have been confined to the land of their nativity. 

The source of Scott’s inspiration, as was the case with 


an incredibly short period by ~~, Mannerin 





his immortal predecessor, the bard of Avon, was Nature. 
Shakspeare alone has equalled him as a delineator of 
human character, and a painter of historical portraits. 
In his works too may be traced that indirect moral 
tendency which is observable in the plays of Shakspeare. 
He has not laboured to dress out the villain and the 
profligate in that attractive dress, and to paint his cha- 
racters in those glaring colours, which have a tendency to 
corrupt the heart, and to gratify the imagination, at the 
expence of reason and of judgment. We admire Rash- 
leigh and Cleveland as we admire Richard and Jago— 
without emulation or applause. Voltaire alone has 
approached the author of Waverley in the variety of his 
writings, and in the celerity with which they were pro- 
duced. But when we look at the immoral tendency of 
the works of Voltaire, and mark the grand moral, incul- 
cated by those of Scott; when we remember that the 
writings of the ane have been the offspring of a mind 
disappointed and inflamed by a government, which it was 
the object of those writings to overthrow, and that the 
other, with a firm attachment to the existing institutions 
of his country, has laboured with a cool and dispassionate 
deliberation, and in an unwearied spirit of research and 
investigation, not merely to illustrate history, but to 
render it less repulsive to the superficial reader, and to 
exalt the national taste,—then must the undoubtedly great 
genius of Voltaire—if genius is Sto be measured by its 
results—yield precedence to that of Scott. 

In his strict adherence to Nature, and in the simple 
unadorned fidelity with which his characters are described, 
he strongly resembles the earliest poet of our country— 
Chaucer. Few can approach him in his descriptions of 
natural scenery, whether they refer to a whole, or to 
details, to the broad extended landscape, or one of its 
principal features. This is especially the case with his 
poems, and forms their chief merit: there is not perhaps 
amore perfect picturein poetry than that presented in 
the opening stanza of Marmion. 

As a philosopher Scott is inferior to Fielding, Moliére, 
and Le Sage. His country has lost in him a poet of great 
beauty and of power, second only to one of his contem- 
poraries: as a Rutecien, his death has deprived us of a 
writer of deep thinking and extensive research, combined 
with the rare but invaluable qualities of fidelity and im- 
partiality; but, as a novelist and delineator of human 
character, he has left a chair vacant, for which his equal 
will pot easily be found—a gap which will not soon be 
filled up, if indeed in this branch of literature we e’er 
shall look upon his like again. 





STORY OF THE ESCAPE AT THE BLUE 
RIDGE. 


Mr Tatier,—Had I not been consulting the ‘ Great 
Spirit,” far from the smoke of town, I would have pre- 
vented my friend Zero’s sleepy notice of R. S. T.’s talk. 
Does the woodpecker’s tapping divert the eagle as he 
soars over the red pitch pines ? Can this pale face track 
a’ Tonowanda on the new-fallen leaf? Can he mark the 
late sprung hiccory that crossed my path, or trace me in 
the running creek, or catch the rustle of my mocassin by 
earth-conducted sounds, athwart the impervious hollow ! 
So falls * the dew-drop from a lion’s mane.’ I would 
have. lit my calumet with what I send you, but that ’tis 
more like a whale in a butterboat than the Black Snake. 
The tomahawks of the warriors are buried; ’tis now the 
White that kills the White—look here in my wampum 
belt—my red hand shall vouch it—a story. 

* How do you now, dear Juliet ? Come, cheer up, we 
cannot be above a mile off now; and you see the moon 
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is rising; we shall find the road better when we get to 
the “ White Oak Forks” the Major told us of.’ Such 
were the few words of encouragement given by a young 
man who walked beside one of those light char-a-banc 
waggons called in America a Deartorn (after the General 
who brought them in vogue). On one of its benches sat 
a pretty girl muffled up in a Bath cloak and close velvet 
bonnet, holding fast by the upper waggon rail, as she was 
violently jolted from side to side. Behind her were piled 
up three or four trunks and a few eatables in packages, 
so that this light vehicle was nearly loaded enough for 
the hardy half-bred horse, that, at a smart walk, dragged 
it through ruts and over the roots of stumps that would 
have upset anything on C springs; perhaps even our own 
tax-carts. This young couple had that morning left 
Huntingdon, on the romantic banks of the Juniata, in 
the hope of reaching near Belfont before dark. They 
had brought with them from Philadelphia a black man, 
as driver, valet, servant, everything: and as a kind of 
guide through the bye-paths and roads they would have 
to cross after leaving the Susquehana at Harrisburg. The 
road all the way, however, was pretty tolerable, as it 
was in the autumn, when the natural roads of America 
are at their best ; and they had got on as far as Hunting- 
don without accident, or putting the ingenuity of Quashy, 
their man, to the test, though he swore like a trooper 
the whole way, and had erected himself into more im- 
portance over these unbappy children of emigration, than 
ever Dalgetty did over Ronald of the Mist. 

Night had overtaken them on this spur of the Alle- 
ghanies, and they were still toiling on to get to the 
‘ General Green’ tavern, a board house on the cross- 
roads of the ‘ White Oak Forks,’ that overhung a gloomy, 
sequestered, and thickly-settled track, within the veins of 
the iron and loadstone hills, in the west of the state of 
Pennsylvania. It would be uscless to trace this roaming 
couple from their own comparatively happy firesides in 
England, across the Atlantic, with his prospects in life 
and sacrificed property converted into a few hundred 
pounds in cash, and four trunks filled with their clothing, 
and her friends thus bid adieu to relations, the luxuries of 
a country seat of an English gentleman, the refinements 
of a London fashionable life, for the fag of an American 
waggon, and the rough and unceremonious contact of 
back country roads, after leaving Philadelphia, up to this 
moment’s jolting through the forest; tired to death, and 
not in the best spirits from prospective or retrospective 
thinking ! 

This was a love-match, too harshly treated by the 
lady’s friends, too hastily resented on his part, with an 
ardent spirit that spurns maturer reflexions; and excited 
by~ the idea of cutting out his own fortune after the 
fashion of Galt’s Lawrie Todd, he had consulted nothing 
but the sections of land for sale, which he had called and 
seen a plan of at a cunning Quaker’s, in Arch street, 
Philadelphia, where some truth was interwoven with 
much fiction and fallacy. Five hundred acres were fixed 
on by the compasses, the waggon bought, and off they 
set, little dreaming of the sort of difficulties in their road, 
and thinking it enough to know that there was already a 
log-honse on it, ten acres cleared, a barn, and spring- 
house over a beautiful and vigorous spring, that in a 
single mile was already swelled into a creek of no mean 
size, and on which a saw-mill might be erected ‘ in no 
time.’ Hiccory, walnut, and the white oak, were marked 
as indicating rich ground, while its high site seemed to 
make them easy on the score of fever and ague. This 
lot lay within a mile of the aforesaid tavern ; the /ine trees 
partly in the hollow mentioned; towards which they 
were now making their way with little or no noise save 


the creaking of the Dearborn’s' wheels (for Quashy was 





as ‘ lazy as a nigger,’ and sparing of grease!) the ‘ Whip- 
poor-Will’ that since dusk had kept up his melancholy 
and incessant note, and rustling now and then, in the 
thick-bedded leaves, perhaps of a snake disturbed, or a 
deer trotting across before or behind them. While over- 
head was. mostly so interlaced by boughs, as to shut out 
the heavens entirely, while here and there the faint rays 
of the moon barely made darkness visible. 

She replied, ‘ Yes, love, this jolting is dreadful ; I think 
I could walk a little with you; shall I? 

Quashy was leading the horse, but now turning his 
head, growled out, ‘ What devil, you walk! you stop, 
stop,—whear; devil, you get tode Fork. Mile! yes, may 
say tree mile. I tink me took ’’em wrong road. Dis 
dam hangman wood always bodder me. Old man say, 
left, right, left, right. Who devil reck’lect all dam turn? 
Miss, push on; so, hol’ fas’’”—* Why, Quashy,’ replied 
the Englishman, ‘ you told me you knew the road as well 
as the Northern Liberties, where you served your time to 
a sawyer.’—* Well, yes, gosh ! so I do; an’t I been here, 
I guess, many time, ’fore now ; but now dark as devil.’— 
They were all once more silent, Blackey leading the 
horse round stumps and trees, sometimes out of the little 
track left discernible, covered up with leaves here and 
there; as almost all the bye-roads are in America that 
are struck through the woods; for the very stumps in 
their way were not made to clear the road, but by the 
largest oaks being felled, hawled together, and burnt for 
potash; or split up for staves for the Philadelphia or 
New York market. They had now reached an opening 
in the wood, and got into a plainer track of wheels.— 
‘Ha! devil cus’ ’em,’ said Quashy ; ‘ I know’d we been 
good mile out de road; dat ere Kentucky Nigger what tell 
us de right way two mile back is no good, tell you; I 
never like dem ere white liver bushman — dam hang 


man—he coming along dis way, what for he cut into de 
wood, eh ?” 

In fact, half an hour before they bad been overtaken by 
a tall gaunt man, dressed in a sort of grey suit, of whom, 
as he passed and struck into the wood, they had asked if 
they were in the right road to the General Green, and 
who, not stopping, had merely answered, ‘ Aye, aye,— 


right ahead.’ Quashy had hardly sounded his note of 
interrogation before this identical man was seen close 
before them in the road. There was nothing to appre- 
hend at this sudden though odd reappearance, as rob- 
beries are hardly ‘ever heard of in this country, and 
violence never, except from personal enmity.| At this 
moment our young man had quitted the side of the wag: 
gon, and his wife’s hand, which he had taken and held 
for a moment tenderly in his, and was some five or six 
steps in advance of the horse and Negro, and almost, close 
to the stranger; as they were two to one, the idea of 
danger had not once entered his mind; and as the man 
seemed sauntering so as to be overtaken, in a step or two 
he was beside him, and said, ‘ Good morning again, sir; 
’twas you we saw just now, [ believe, further down ?’— 
‘I guess it was. You’re a-going to locate at Silas Shel- 
bark’s lot, they tell me; but you an’t there yet.’— 
* Soon shall be dere, no tanks to you,’ replied Quashy, 
who, still at the horse’s head, was close at their heels. 
‘ What for you foola man wid you “ right ahead,” eh? 
White Nigger is worse by half nor coloured Nigger, any 
Nekeg bry gate give me any gab, ye black hell’s babe,’ 
returned this ruffian of the wood, ‘ I’ll smash your blasted 
skull, as I would a Copper-head! For thee, stranger,’ he 
continued, turning short on the Englishman, ‘ warn you 
to back out and be off from these parts, while all’s well! 
You nor no man living shall turn me out, nor uncle Sam 
to back you, while I’ve got this to write my name with: 
and suiting the action to the word, he drew from a side 
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pocket a broad-bladed dirk,” which, in a threatening: afti- 
tude, he lunged outwards, while with his left hard he 
fuirly stopped his advance. Our emigrant was so taken 
by surprise, that the Black, who had been waxing wroth 
while he spoke, was the first to strike up his arm, as he 
stopped the horse, and was simultaneously, by a blow of 
the hilt, knocked down at the same instant that his 
master, who was wholly unarmed too, struck at the 
savage, and attempted to seize his arm. The fellow, 
however, before the Black recovered himself, jerked off 
the hold of his only opponent, and levelling a blow full at 
his breast, darted into the wood and eut of sight, as the 
wounded Englishman supported himself against the 
horse’s neck, and the Negro, with furious curses, reco- 
vered from the stunning effects of his share. All this had 
passed ina minute. At the sight of the drawn weapon, 
the poor lady had fainted from her seat, and was only 
stopped from falling under the wheels by the front part 
of the waggon. She lay unconscious of the worst part 
of the affray,—the serious wound the wretch’s dagger had 
inflicted on her husband. It wonld be impossible to de- 
scribe her feelings on coming to herself, or the bawlings 
and hallooings of Quashy, intermixed with words of 
hope and comfort, and cursings, and impotent threats, at 
the fugitive. Suffice it to say, that the wound, though 
well meant, was not mortal: the blade had struck against 
the collar-bone, making an ugly though a clean wound, 
that bled profusely, and produced a momentary faintness ; 
but Blacky soon bound it up, and helping Massa into the 
waggon, they once more jogged on, and got to the tavern 
door just as Adel Sling, with bis wife and a parcel of 
grown-up sons and daughters, had began to peg away at 
a great dish of mush and molasses at supper. As Quashy 
made a grent hallooing to come and help the wounded 
traveller and lady in, ‘and give him a drop of whiskey to 
give him heart,’ they were soon all out at the door, and 
helped in various ways to unload the waggon, and admi- 
nister comfort and condolence in the shape of mush, 
apple pie, toddy, shad and brown bread, helped out by 
endless enquiries—not one of which were satisfied till 
Quashy had given the horse a feed of corn and clover in 
the stable, and returned to tell his story, which he spun 
out a most unconscionable length, into one-half pure lies, 
at which the wounded man could not help smiling, par- 
ticularly at the parts of his own prowess! The mystery 
of this curious welcome to this part of the state was 
soon unravelled on the man’s name occurring. * Why,’ 
said old Abel, ‘ my eyes, if that an’t the Kentucky chap, 
Silas, as has been on that ’ere farin now a matter of three 
year, and like enough he a he-a-ard down at Hunting- 
don as you was the man that was to make him clear out ! 
Ah, well, its a queer chop, its well .its no worse; last 
full, come a year, he’——‘ Well, but,’ interrupted 
Quashy, ‘ Abel, you’re a sworn constable, won’t you go 
arter de dama hang man? —‘T den’t know,’ repticd 
Abel, drily; ‘Vl go down to Belfont, when our corn’s 
in; if there’s any help, may be we'll fix the chap yet!’ 
Sequel.—Mr —— soon recovered, persevered, got on 
his ground, and worked away with Quashy—cut, hoed, 
dug, ploughed, and a year ago was doing well, and his 
lady converted into an excellent housewife; a town is 
talked of near them, whieh will increase tenfold the value 
of his place; and there they live, to be sure happy in each 
other; but without a soul to speak to, Abel, at the tavern, 
being two miles off. Thus they vegetate in solitude— 
their children will have a little laud, and they can never 
want a meal; but, [ fear, they both often, in secret, sigh 
for their native land, and all its kindred ties; as for the 
Kentuckian, he made off at his leisure, and often boasted 
in the Illinois, that he had sent one Englishman to h—ll ! 


ToNAWANDA. 





THE WIDOW WEEPS HER ONLY SON. 
’T was at the fight of Navarine, 

There fell beside the thundering gun 
A gallant boy, and well I ween 

The widow wept her only son. 


The boy was fair, and maidens will 
Grow fond of such,—and there was one 
That mourned, but smiled again, while still 
The widow wept her only son. 


And he had friends, and each a sigh 

They breathed o’er life so quickly done ; 
But soon forgot—while mournfully 

The widow, wept her only son. 


Those friends have long forgot the brave— 
That maiden loves a wealthier one ; 
But still beside the sea—his grave— 
The widow weeps ‘her only son. 
G. C—x. 





MISS MARTIN EAU—INTELLECTUAL 
WOMEN. 


_ 


I HOLD it a point of happiness that I have lived to see 
the female worl! put forth a planet like Miss Mar- 
tineau. The lonver she shines the more sensible I 
become of the beauty of her light; the more grate- 
ful I am for the cheer it gives me. Any objection 
that may be urged to her views should be sus- 
pended till she has completed the series of her illus- 
trations, when they can be contemplated as a whole ; 
but in the meantime the collateral poinis are open 
to remark, and surely to unqualified commendation, 

‘ Demarara’ appeared the most beautiful of her 
productions, till I read * Ella of Garveloch.’ All 
have fallen before that (to me), the gem of the cir- 
clet. It is surpassingly beautiful! poetically, gra- 
phically, morally beautiful! Its scenery is worthy 
of the pencil of Stanfield, and the graver of Finden ; 
and afier the beautiful taste of the day, I hope we 
shall soon have Miss Martineau’s illustrations illus- 
traied. How fine is her picture of the eagle, even 
to the claw, that clasped the edge of the crag; 
how vividly delicate her tracing of the poor boy 
Archie! Who does not follow him with love and 
interest in bis wanderings? Who does not weep 
over him as he lies lifeless on the beach, ¢ still 
grasping the bosom of his plaid, which coniamed 
the gathered treasures of the day.’ This is poetry— 
this is genius. 

Miss Mariineau combines that which has too 
often been asserted to be incompatible, deep, vivid 
feeling, allowed to be feminine and acute,—calm 
reason, supposed to be masculine. Political economy, 
till touched by her magic hand, was a subject of 
inquiry as revolting as it is now inviting. It was 
treated by former writers as the Egyptian em- 
balmers treated the dead—swathed into an un- 
sightly mummy, and laid by in volumes, enduring, 
like the pyramids, because massive and not likely 
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to be much meddled with. Miss Martineau has 
embalmed the theme indeed, and after another 
fashion, and like the Ethiopians, described by 
Herodotus, enshrined it in crystal. 

‘The Epicurean,’ on which so much praise was 
lavished, is an artificial flower, made of pink gauze 
and green gossamer, and scented with musk, com- 
pared to ‘ Ella of Garveloch,’ a natural flower, 
fresh with the hues of heaven, and redolent of all its 
sweets. Society and her sex owe much to Miss 
Martineau, and in the ballot of universal applause, 
I cannot deny myself the proud pleasure of giving 
my vote, though it can add little to the suffrage iu 
her favor. 

Another bright ornament to the present race of 
distinguished women is Mrs Somerville, author of 
the ‘ Mechanism of the Heavens.'—‘ We know not 
any geometer of this country,’ says the Quarterly 
Review, ‘who might not reasonably congratulate 
himself on the execution of such a work.’ She is 
‘ already.advantageously known to the philosophi- 
cal world. by her experiments on the magnetic ia- 
fluence of the violet rays of the solar spectrum.’ 

I look forward with exuliation to the men and 
women into which even the present race of litile 
people will spring, to say nothing of those that will 
succeed them. The enemies of innovation, and the 
friends of discontent, continually harp on the fact, 
that- humanity always has, and always will be 
essentially the same. True; but its essential prin- 
ciples may be infinitely modified, immensely directed. 

-In my views of the future, I endeavour to guard 
against an enthusiasm that would lead me to pre- 
judge and presume on circumstances yet untried, 
and throw perhaps too large a balance in favor of 
the female side, since I desire only a just equipoise. 
But there is a light shining through the vista of 
time that can deceive none. Intelligence, like light, 
must lead ‘aright; ignorance, like darkness, must 
lead wrong. People are advancing to the one, and 
proportionably receding from the other. Real 
knowledge is power; its proper application happi- 
ness, The power and appliance is becoming more 
and more general; if misery still exists to a very 
vast extent, it is through various causes, and severe 
as it is, it would be greatly aggravated by the ab- 
sence of the existing intelligence, which now mili- 
gates, and will in time dissipate it, as daylight does 
darkness. 

oe aay the list of our literary women are many 
maiden names, and it is not an uncommon opinion 
that the lords of the creation are afraid of these 

ladies of the creation. It is not because the flower 
has not left its stem, that it is to be supposed it has 
not been wooed so to do: but leaving that point of 
the question to those that alone can, but probably 
never will decide it, I shall take the popular im- 
pression for granted, and advise the lords (and in- 
deed the ladies, if they be not too fastidious to fol- 
low my advice) to stop the first pig-driver they 
meet, and take counsel of him. He wil! tell them 
that a pig, though the stupidest, is the most obsti- 
nate of all animals, and if it once gets out of reach 





of the driver, it will go down ¢ all manner of streets’ 
but the right. The inference and parallel may 
easily be drawn: nor let it be forgotten that even 
the trained and purchased slave has never yet an- 
swered to the purchaser, nor ever will, till a human 
creature can be converted into a mere machine, 
acted upon by external power only. As that never 
has been, and is now less likely to be than ever, 
those seeking partners or assistants of any kind may 
rest satisfied, that the more intelligence the indivi- 
duals possess the better; it will bear upon all they 
do, from the most trivial, to the most important 
points. The mere pedant, whether in a waistcoat 
or a bodice, is no argument against enlightenment. 
Pedantry is mental indigestion, and ought no more 
to create a prejudice against knowledge, than phy- 
sical indigestion should create a prejudice against 
food, An enlightened woman knows that the social 
duties are of the first importance to happiness; the 
greater her knowledge the more perfectly she will 
understand and fulfil them; but the ignorant woman 
is the uninquiring slave of custom and fashion, she 
will adhere to the first, however absurd, and follow 
the latter, however foolish, Which are most likely 
to adorn and endear the domestic hearth? Which 
are likely to be most removed from the most con- 
temptible competition of this competitive age, the 
competition of vanity? We should have more 
Brutuses, were there more Portias :. we should have 
more Gracchi were there more Cornelias. If there 
be anything in hereditary character; if there be 
anything in early communion and first impressions ; 
if habitual association is fatal or fortunate, acord- 
ing to the character of the companion ; if the pas- 
sions give the most certain access to the soul; if 
an appeal lies sooner to the heart than to the head; 
if the influence of women be great, perpetual, and 
coeternal, with the duration of society, then is the 
improvement of its women of the first and last im- 
poitance to a couniry, 


M. L. G. 








The Westminster Review, No. XXXIV. October, 
1832. London: Robert Heward, 5 Wellington 
street, Strand. 


Tue Number of the Westminster Review for this 
quarter is extremely political. The notices of new 
books, &c. bear no proportion to the articles on 
political economy, Bank Charter, and French affairs. 
What there isof the former, however, is entertaining 
enough ; to wit, a very just article on Mr Earle’s 
‘ New Zealand,’ one on Mrs Gore’s ‘ Fair of May 
Fair,’ and one on Gardiner’s ‘ Music of“Nature.’ 
The following passage from this last will interest 
those who delight in the ‘ light guitar’ :— 

‘ But he has missed the strangest effect of music 
who has not heard the “‘ Carnival of Venice” in the 
long gallery that leads down to the tombs of the 
Pharoahs. Organs would have been pompous 
mockeries; but the small voice of the guitar said 
“ All flesh is grass” in a way there was no resisting. 
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It was as if the domus exilis Plutonia was piping the 
joys and cares that four thousand years have swept 
into eternity. Nothing ever gave a man such a 
vehement desire to cry ;—not even the little duck- 
tails of Signor Passalacqua’s nankin jacket could 
break the charm. Itis hard the author could tell 
no story of the guitar. Did he never hear of the 
Portuguese army—would it were Miguel’s—that 
fled and left eleven thousand guitars upon the field? 
Or of the surprise of quarters in the succession war 
in Spain, where the foremost cavalier found the 
enemy’s vidette tuning his guitar as he sat on horse- 
back, and perceiving he did it ill, took it from his 
hands, and returned it saying, Ahora es templada 
(‘* Now it is in tune,”) and passed on?’ 

People who prate about the ‘ fickleness’ of the 
French, and that they are ‘ never satisfied,’ would 
do well to read the article entitled ‘ Lafayette and 
the Revolution of 1830 ;’—they would there learn 
to form a fairer estimate of the state of the public 
mind in France. The ‘ Fall of the Constitution’ is 
a short article, but to the purpose, attacking Black- 
wood, whose funeral lamentations over our glorious 
Constitution afford excellent ground for ridicule. 
The half-serious, half-condoling tone in which it is 
written, cannot be so agreeable to Kit North as one 
of his ‘ howtowdies’ (see Noctes). 


‘The constitution is fallen; Blackwood says so, 
and he must be right. It is very true. The abhorred 
thing which weighed on us and on our fathers like 
an incubus,—the lubberly Jaggernaut, with his head 
of fine gold and his belly of brass, whose feet of 


iron and mud at once bedaubed and crushed us—- 


has been stricken with a stone cut without hands, 
and is become likethe chaff of the summer threshing- 
Hoors. Never was a mass of human iniquity so 
tamely put down, after so much pains to bluster and 
to threaten. History has no instance of a party so 
well prepared and organized being walked off the 
field by such a ragged regiment. For those who 
were most interested know best, how small was the 
organization, how feeble the union, in short, what a 
collection of stones out of the brook in a shepherd’s 
bag it was, that brought down the bullying Goliah, 
and as the boy translated apafnce i revxé in’ aira, 
‘made his halfpence ratile in his pocket.’ The 
cause of this was simply one; that though the 
assailants were not skilful, they were many. The 
Tories. never dreamed how they were hated, or knew 
to what a length had gone the demonstration, that 
they were every man’s natural enemies, whom he 
was bound to quell when he was able, like vermin 
in his featherbed. And what the people have done 
this year, it is hard if they could not do the next, 
“or oftener if need be.” It is not strength that is 
wanted, but guiding of the gully.’ 

Poor ‘frozen-out Tories,’ who have a wish to see 
in what sort of a pickle they are at present, will 
have it gratified in this number of the Westminster 
Review. One can hardly conceive anything more 
bitter than their feelings must be at this moment to 
find themselyes, from being rulers—'the hated, 





reviled, outcast, and—what stings them the 
most — the out of place,— and all in consequence 
of the efforts of that horridly vulgar thing—* the 
people ?” R. S. T. 





THE NOTE-BOOKS OF THE EDITOR AND 
HIS CORRESPONDENTS. 





* Notes form an epitome, and contain the essence of a library, and 
will supply the place of it; they will travel with us where books are 
difficult to be met with. Take what you want out of the book you are 
reading, and it is done for ever; you need never tarn it over any 
more. Incredible how useful a volume may be compiled in how short 
a time. Your own pavers will always be found your best li fe 

DREXELIiUs. 





An appropriate Motto for the Tatler—(From a Cor- 
respondent, I. J. T-) 

‘ We endeavour, by variety, to adapt some things to 
one reader, some to another, and a few perhaps to every 
taste.’ —Pliny. 

A Lover's Wish. 
As the pale moon and stars shined clearly bright, 
My fairest fair stood gazing at the skies : 
O that I had been heaven then, that I might 
Have viewed my Stella with so many eyes! 
Epigrams. 
Symptoms of Love. 

Let Rufus weep, rejoice, stand, sit, or walk, | 

Still he can nothing but of Nevia talk ; 

Let him eat, drink, ask questions, or dispute, 

Scull he must speak of Nevia, or be mute : 

He writ to his father, ending with this line,— 

‘Iam, my lovely Nevia, ever thine.’ Epigrams. 

Living by Steam. 

Being spent with age, and just at the point of death, 
Democritus called for loaves of bread, new and hot, to be 
brought, and with the steam of them under his nose, pro- 
longed his life-— Temple. 

Neutrality on Political Questions. 

It was a law of Solon, that any person who in the civil 
commotions of the republic remained neuter, or an indif- 
ferent spectator of the contending parties, should be con- 
demned to perpetual banishment.—Addison. 


Philanthropy. 
I am a man, and have a fellow-feeling for everything 
belonging to man.— Terence. 


Dean Swift and his Servant. 

It is related of Swift und his Hibernian footman, that 
the latter bringing up a leg of mutton in his hand, by the 
shank, was told by his master, that the next time he had 
to bring up anything it was to be placed on a dish. 
The following morning, he brought the Dean’s boots on 
one. 


Monarchy and Liberty. 

It is often urged with great emphasis, that when a 
nation has been accustomed for ages to some particular 
form of government, it will (though that form of govern- 
ment be changed for a time) always revert to it. No 
argument seems to me to have less solidity; for unless 
the climate, the air, and the soil of the country can im- 
bibe habits of government, or infuse them, no country 
c.n in reality have been accustomed to any sort of govern- 
ment, but during the lives of its actual inhabitants. 
Were men born late in the reign of Charles the First, 
bred to entertain irradicable prejudices in favor of 
Royalty ? It is supposed that no country is so naturally 
prspenre to liberty as England. Is it naturally propense 
to Monarchy too? 1s Monarchy the natural vehicle of 
9 wind ?—Walpole’s Catalogue of Royal and Noble 

uthors. 
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Fame. 

Much of reputation depends on the period in which it 
arises. The thalians proverbially observe, that one /alf 
of fame depends on that cause. In dark periods, when 
talents appear, they shine like the sun through a small 
hole in the window-shutter: the strong beam dazzles 
amid the surrounding gloom. Open the shutters, and 
the general diffusion of light attracts no notice.— 
Wealpoliana. 

Mother of Vices. 

The Duke of Orleans, the Regent, had four daughters, 
distinguished by the names of the Four Cardinal Sins. A 
wag wrote on their mother’s tomb, Cy gist f' Oisivite,— 
* Here lies Idleness,’ which you know 1s termed the Mo- 
ther of all the Vices.—J/hid. 

Springs of Government. 

Horace Walpole, speaking of ‘ The Memoirs of Sully,’ 
says, ‘I have marked a passage in the first volume (p. 31), 
full of the most terrific truth.’ Look at it. ‘The most 
grand, magnificent, and serious affairs of state, derive their 
origin, aud their most violent movements, from the silli- 
ness, jealousies, envies, and other whims of the court, and 
are rather regulated by those, than by meditations and 
well-digested consultations, or by considerations of honor, 
glory, or good faith.’ 

Scepticism and Curiosity. 

‘ He who knows nothing, doubts of nothing,’ says an 
Italian proverb. Scepticism and curiosity are the chief 
springs of knowledge. Without the first, we might rest 
contented with prejudices and false information; with- 
out the second, the mind would become indifferent and 


_ torpid, 





MRS NISBETT. 





Figaro’s reply to our remarks on his attack on Mrs Nisbett 
requires a brief notice. First of all, itis not true that we charged 
him’with ‘ attacking Mrs Nisbett for merely appearing on the 
stage’; we quoted his own words almost literally—* her appear- 
ance as the Widow Cheerly ,’—but we certainly coupled the facts 
together, because if she returned to the stage at all, she must of 
course appear in the line of characters suited to her; and the 
Widow Cheerly being one of those, we concluded that her ap- 
pearance in that part, divested, too, of allusions of doubtful pro- 
ptiety, afforded no pretext for making her the subject of uncha- 
ritable assumptions and bitter invective. In truth, it was the 
wanton, unfeeling tone rather than the specific objection which 
prompted our remarks. Mrs Nisbett’s return to the stage, after 
she had voluntarily quitted it, in itself implied blighted hopes, 
and if we had been disposed to be sentimental on the private 
affairs of performers (with which we think the public and 
journals have lite or nothing to do) we should have deemed 
commi-eration to be the proper feeling. Therefore it was that 
we expressed extreme disgust at seeing a woman so circum- 
stanced, held up to public reprobation and insult on mere 
gratuitous assumptions ; and in a manner So opposite to a proper 
regard for the weaker sex, even in cases of undisputed impro- 
eh As to the imputations of falsehood and slander which the 

igaro throws atus, they rebound upon himself; they are to us— 
‘ the idle wiod which we regard not ;’ contempi overpays them. 

With respect to our charge against Figaro of undue severity 
to humble | ete oa we are rewarded by the indicat'ons he 
evinces of future amendment in that particular. To his theory, 
that * the lowest performers, because they are the worst, are the 
procnn objects of criticisn,’ we have no objection to offer, as 
ong as it is confined to the Figaro, and shall certainly look with 
‘due anxiety for Figaro’s next critique on the appearance of Mr 
No-talent in a new character. 

In conclusion; Figaro asks us to acquit him of ill feeling to us, 
and to be just to him. We shall do the latter instinctively, and 
are sorry that his use of falsehood and slander, and his mis-use 
of the terms, prevent us from being just and complimentary at 
the same time. He is aware of our inclination. 





KEAN AT RICHMOND. 


Ar this period of depression in dramatic affairs, 
it is gratifying to know that the great tragedian’s 
theatrical speculation is a prosperous one. He has 
had a succession of crowded houses, and has managed 
to collect an excellent compel. of performers ; 
amongst whom are Hughes and Howell of Drury- 
lane; Lee, formerly there; Fisher, from the City ; 
Mrs Selby, Miss Jones, Mrs Fawcett, (sister of Mrs 
Orger) Melville, from York, &c. &c.: to these have 
been added occasionally stars who have visited the 
tragedian as friends, and lent their aid as actors. 
Macbeth was performed on Wednesday, in which 
Mrs Glover acted the Lady; Bedford, Hecate ; G: 
Stansbury and other vocalists, witches. Lee, who 
plays the seconds to Kean, is an actor of great merit. 
The house is so small, that every variation in gesture 
may be distinctly marked from the farthest parts of 
it, and this has attracted a variety of visitors from 
London during Kean’s performances, A correspon- 
dent, who is well acquainted with the tragedian, 
says, ‘‘ He is as well as ever, though not so strong; 
a decrease in his physical has induced a greater re- 
liance on his mental powers; he has retained the 
best of all his great ‘appliances and means;’ if the 
thunder be less loud, the lightning is even more 
vivid; his voice and his eye are still electric; his 
memory, which has been os to be nearly an- 
nihilated, is still good enough to enable him to study 
Master Walter, in which he is nearly perfect. It is 
not generally known that Kean and Sheridan 
Knowles were wanderers in the provinces together, 
twenty years since; it will be delightful to see the 
actor flinging the light of his genius over the poetry 
of such a writer; Kean will assuredly ‘ screw his 
courage to the sticking place,’ in the cause of his 
friend of early years. W. Farren had better eschew 
the Hunchback with all convenient celerity.” 





WINDSOR. 


Maszsric Windsor! on thy storied height 
There sits the shadow of a thousand years, 

Through w!.ose mysterious and religious light 
The awful genius of the place appears. 


Dim is the shadowy grandeur of his form 
Reposing in the glories of the past: 
When on his mail there rained the arrowy storm, 
And through his sky swept the death-breathing blast ; 


He seeks to tread anew his youthful years, 
But, waked by Zephyrs from his reveries, 

Siarts from the dream of battles as he hears 
The peaceful music of the whisp’ring breeze. 


No more war’s tempest shakes the vaulted sky, 
Or armies thunder o’er the echoing ground ; 
But skimming through the liquid ether fly 
Sweet warblers trilling forth melodious sound. 


Now the sweet breath of fragrance-breathing earth 
Exhales from many a lawn and velvet plain, 

And early suns smile on th’ ambrosial birth 
Of flowers that fade when Night resumés her reign. 
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O’er the rich landscape hid in floods of gold 
No sound disturbs the deep and sacred calm 
Save where the bleating flocks or songster bold 
Lull the pleased ear with harmony’s full charm. 


Cheered, he remarks how, without cloud or storm, 
His honoured age glides on in peace away, 
Till the last fragment of bis mould‘ring form 


Shall pass in silent and unwarked decay. 
Scnem. 
September 2th. 





Zohrub the Hostage. In 3 vols. London: Bentley. 
1832. 


Tus author of ‘ Hajji Baba’ has presented to the 
public a new novel with the above title, which sur- 
passes his former work, good as it was, both in 
natrative and plot. ‘Zohrab’ is not a book which 
will amuse those who take dips here and there, and 
begin as often with the third as the first volume: it 
requires steady reading and no ‘skips,’ and then 
certainly its pages afford such interest as will not 
fail to carry the reader to the conclusion, and force 
him to acknowledge its merits, The plot or story, 
though somewhat intricate, is very good, and per- 
haps the following account of it may not prove un- 
acceptable to those who have not yet met with the 
book itself. 

Aga Mohamed, a sanguinary and tyrannical old 
Shah of Persia, has at his court a young niece and 
nephew, Amima and Fatteh Ali, the latter of whom 
is heir to the throne. These are the children of a 
younger brother of Mohamed, named Hussein Kali, 
who it is supposed has been made away with by his 
cruel brother. Ferocious as the Shah is, he never- 
theless has an affection for his beautiful niece, 
Amima, who, in consequence, possesses an almost 
unbounded sway over him, which she never takes 
advantage of but for the best of purposes. The first 
volume commences with an account of the prepara- 
tions made by the Shah for a grand hunting- 
match :— 

‘ To the Khajeh Bashi he said, as with trepidation 
that officer made the lowest inclination of the body, 
‘“« Let the Baneu (for so he called his niece) depart 
immediately ; she may either go on horseback, or 
on takhteravan; but, mark you, it is upon your head 
that the Corook * be of the strictest, from here 
onwards towards Firouzabad, and to twenty para- 
sangs round that place,—death, instant death, will 
be the reward of the wretch who crosses the path of 
my house. Go.” 


* Of the chief astrologer he inquired, “ Have you 
a fortunate hour on your astrolobe? Have we per- 
mission to leave our capital to-day ?”—‘* May I be 
your sacrifice!” said the star-gazer; “ the fortune 
of our king, on whom be blessings and peace, is 


* When the Shah's women leave the palace, a public injune- 
tion, called the Corgok, is made, that no one be seen ou tieir path 
on pain of death, 





always on the rise. At one hour, less five minutes, 
after the morning prayer, the foot of activity must 
be placed in the stirrup of accomplishment; and 
just at the full hour, the hoofs of the royal steed 
must strike on the threshold of the imperial gate.” 
—** Well, well,” said the Shah, “ you have used 
your science to good purpose. Go—you have 
whitened your face this morning !” 

‘ To the master of the horse he said, “‘ What horse 
do we ride to-day?” —‘“ Your slave,” said the khan, 
‘* has prepared for the blessed person of the king of 
kings the ambling Murwari, or pearl, with the tur- 
quoise furniture, for the beginning of the journey; 
and then Sier mest, or drunkard, when your Majesty 
comes to the hunting ground.”—* There is no harm 
in that,” said the king; “ be it so;—you area good 
servant! Collect the gholams, and let the whole 
equipage be at the gate.” 

««« Where does the Shah hunt to-day?” said the 
King to the chief huntsman, who was a stout rough 
man, weather-beaten withal, with a fine bold coun- 
tenance. ‘ Where shall we break cover ?”—* I 
have to represent,” said the old sportsman, “if the 
King orders the greyhounds to be taken into the 
plain after we have passed the Jeng, or narrow pass, 
among the low bushes we shall find abundance of 
hares. Beyond that, striking into the mountains on 
the left, there are rumours of some two or three gour 
khur (wild asses) having been seen; and if the Shah 
sees no impediment, your slave will place relays of 
dogs at the proper stations, and thus we | bring 
one down; for, may their homes be ruined! the 
are the wariest of all beasts, and as for their speed, 
we must trust in God and our horses if we hope to 
overtake them. What else shall I venture to say? 
Praise be to God! a marksman, with a single ball 
from off his horse, like unto our Shah, man has 
never seen; and, with the blessing of the Prophet, 
we may, by luck, get one of the unsainted beasts.” 
—‘‘ And make a good kabob of him, eh?” said the 
Shah smiling.’—vol. i. p. 16. 

They have a long chase amid rocks and preci- 
pices after the wild asses, without being able to 
gain upon them: at last, one of them is seen on 
the very apex of a triangular rock, cutting the blue 
sky with its form. The Shah fires and misses; 
immediately a second shot is heard, and the animal 
falls. The Shah’s anger is roused—‘ Who was that 
(says he)? What burnt soul dared to perform that 
feat ?’ It was his youthful nephew, Fatteh Ali, who, 
in consequence, is sent the next day into honour- 
able banishment, as Governor of the Southern Pro- 
vinces of the Empire. The King still continues 
hunting, aud moves on to Firowzabad, a small town 
to the north-east of his capital, Tehran. The Prin- 
cess Amima of course accompanies him, and her 
tents are pitched in a beautiful and secluded spot, 
the description of which, reminds one of the Happy 
Valley in ‘ Rasselas.” She and her attendant, Ma- 
riam, walk out at the early dawn to inspect the 
place, without the precautions with which they are 
usually surrounded. In the course of their ramble, 
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they discover a man extended upon the ground, 
apparently asleep. A hooded hawk is perched 
above him, and at his side is a dog, whose growling 
awakens him: he advances towards them, and 
though the maidens are ready to die with terror at 
their new and dangerous situation, his handsome 
face and prepossessing appearance cause them to 
forget, in some measure, their fright, and engage in 
an interesting conversation, towards the conclusion 
of which, who should present himself but that old 
savage the Shah, with all his hunting:train! The 
girls, like birds before a hawk, hide themselves be- 
hind a rock, and the Shah in his rage at finding a 
stranger, and that a man, within the sacred pre- 
cincts of the harem, overlooks them. He calls on 
his attendants to kill him, when the youth exclaims, 
‘ Avaunt! desist! Iam Zohrab!’ The King at this 
is as anxious to save as he had been to destroy him; 
be takes him prisoner, and rides off, after congra- 
tulating himself on his good fortune, in having at 
his mercy the son of his bitterest enemy, who it 
appears is the Shah’s rival, in power and ambition, 
and chief of: the tribes of Turcomans, that inhabit 
the country bordering on Mazanderan. Zobrab, 
as they are about to convey him to prison, lets his 
hawk fly, and making asign to his dog to leave him, 
the faithful beast is soon Tost sight of in the jungle, 
with his head in the direction of Asterabad, the 
chief-town of Zobrab’s father, Zaul Khan. Poor 
' Hemdum, the dog, journeys on ‘ through dust and 
through mire,’ till he arrives at his master’s house in 
Asterabad, where he dies at the feet of the unhappy 
Zaul Khan and his wife, who read in his wasted- 
form and Jack-lustre eye, the misfortune that has 
befallen their beloved son. Nothing, however, can 
be done, and they trust in Providence. At length 
a herald comes from the Shah with a royal firman, 
addressed to the Governor and all the authorities 
of Asterabad, preparing the alternative of an uncon- 
ditional submission to his power, to be marked by 
pel amen or embassy, headed by Zaul Khan him- 
Self, or—the death of the hostage Zohrab. This 
causes great lamentation among the inhabitants of 
the city, as Zohrab was to them a tower of strength. 
To submit, however, to the Shah, is what they are 
determined never to do; and as waft is out of the 
question, while the sword of Damocles is sus- 
pended over Zohrab’s head, all their energies are 
dixected to rescuing him by stratagem. They accord- 
ingly profess to accede to the Shah’s demands, aud 
send back letters to that effect. 

In the meanwhile Zohrab, though a com- 
plete prisoner, was treated with some show of re- 
spect, and lodged at the house of the Shah’s chief 
executioner. Since his rencontve with the Princess, 
her image had ever been present to his mind. She 
also, it:must be said, could not forget the hand- 
some young man, at whose deeds of valour all 
Persia rang with applause. The consequence is, 
they. fall in love, but Amima, conscious of the utter 
hopelessness of ever gaining her uncle’s consent 
to the marriage, and likewise hearing a false report, 
that Zolrab had consented to wed Zulma, the 





daughter of the chief executioner, begins to pine 
away daily. Her faithful attendant, Mariam, see- 
ing this, suspects the cause, and determines to take 
a bold step, which is to introduce Zohrab secretly 
into the harem, and present him suddenly to her 
mistress, in order that each might make whatever 
explanation should be deemed proper. Accordingly, 
Zohrab is disguised as a woman, and: shows himself 
to the astonished Amima, who faints away with 
alarm. On her recovery, a knocking is heard at 
the door, and a voice says, ‘Open, the Shah is 
coming.’ Immediately all the Princess’s indigna- 
tion raised by the abrtpt entrance of her lover, 
ives way to tenderness, and she confesses her love. 
hey rush to the turret top, and by knotting toge- 
ther shawls and handkerchief, Zohrab manages to 
lower himself to the roof of an adjacent building, 
from which he easily gains his own terrace. Before 
making his descent, however, it must be observed 
that Amima gives him a costly armlet of emeralds, 
which she requests him to wear for her sake, 
After this, all is safe, and the Shah leaves the 
harem without any suspicion of what had occurred. 
By this time the Asterabad deputation has ar- 
rived, without Zaul Khan as was expected, but 
accompanied by a certain Dervish Hezzarpicheb, 
whose great reputation for sanctity inspires reverence 
in the breast of the Shah himself, From morning 
till night, the door of his cell is besieged by crowds 
of people, all anxious through his means to gain a 
glimpse into futurity, or to obtain some preservative 
against sickness or misfortune. To this holy man, 
Zulma, who is violently enamoured of Zohrab, ap- 
my to have a spell cast on the young man to cause 
1im to return her love. The Dervish consents only 
on condition that when taken before Zohrab in the 
middle of the night, he shall be left alone, and that 
there shall be no peeping or prying to break the 
charm, She brings him into the prison, and leaves 
him with Zohrab. He awakens the youth, and dis- 
covers himself to be his father Zaul. They scale the 
walls of the house, get safely over those of the city, 
and make off with all speed for Asterabad. The 
next morning Zulma enters full of a a ex- 
pecting to see Zohrab at her feet, but to her astonish- 
ment finds the apartment deserted. She seeks about, 
and finds the emerald armlet, given by Amima to 
Zohrab, which had fallen off his arm, and had been 
forgotten in the hurry of escape. Immediately rage 
and jealousy take possession of her mind; she carries 
the armlet to the Shah, who at once recognizes it as 
belonging to his niece. The evidence is strong 
against her, and he condemns the unhappy girl to 
death. The commission of this horrid act he en- 
trusts to Sadek, a faithful slave, who it is supposed 
had been instrumental in the murder of her father. 
Sadek’s heart, however, is touched with pity; he 
places Amima on a horse during the night, and 
gallops with her over hill and dale, until they arrive 
at a wild desert, where he leavesher. She is dis- 
covered by a boy who conducts her to a hut, the 
habitation of an aged and blind man. He receives 
her kindly, and they relate their adventures, when it 
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turns out that the old man is her father, Hussein 
Kali, whom Sadek had saved as he had done Amima, 
instead of obeying the cruel commands of his 
master. In the meanwhile all is wonder and aston- 
ishment in Tehran. The Shah inquires after the 
Asterabad deputation—they are all gone! it is clear 
he has been outwitted and bearded in his very den. 
He marches with an army to Asterabad, ind: after 
a great deal of hard fighting, makes himself master 
of it. The brave Zaul Khan is slain, and Zohrab 
taken prisoner. The Shah giving way to the most 
vindictive feelings, requires a tribute of so many 
pairs of eyes, which, when brought before him on a 
tray, (and this is an historical fact) he counts with 
the handle of his whip! After this the Shah grows 
suspicious of all around him. Fatteh Ali is recalled 
from his government, and his name, together with 
those of Zohrab, Sadek, the Grand Vizir, and some 
others, is put down on the fatal execution-list. This 
list falls into Sadek’s hands, and his determination 
is instantly made—it is to slay the tyrant. He 
communicates his design to his fellow-servant Hus- 
sein, who in fear and trembling, promises to aid him. 
This part of the tale is told with great force. 

‘The hour of midnight, for which they had been 
watching with nervous expectation, at length was 
announced by the centinels on the city walls, and 
then indeed their courage was put to the test. 
Sadek’s rose in proportion as Hussein’s fell. The 
youth was scarcely alive, still he kept as steady a 
countenance as he could, and looked at his dagger. 
Sadek arose, and trimmed the waning lamp, his face 
exhibiting to the timid Hussein, features full of 
stern resolution. ‘ Biah, come, wakt shoud! It is 
time,” said Sadek.—“ One minute,” said Hussein, 
his heart totally failing him. At that moment they 
heard an audible sigh from the Shah. “In the 
name of the Prophet, what’s that,” said the youth.— 
«Come on,” said Sadek fiercely, ‘ otherwise thy 
heart shall feel this,” brandishing his awful weapon 
in his face. He then led on, and slowly opening the 
door of the Shah’s apartment, entered without mak- 
ing the least noise; but Hussein, in his excessive 
agitation, stumbled over the high threshold, and 
awoke the King.— What's that,” exclaimed his 
shrill voice. ‘Who goes there?” After that, he 
immediately rose, and seating himself upright in his 
bed he perceived Sadek. ‘“‘ Sadek,” roared he, 
“what do you seek ?” and at once perceiving his in- 
tention he exclaimed “stop! or ye die.”—* Die 
yourself,” said Sadek ; ‘I come for thy blood ere 
thou takest mine.”—“ I'll give you all you ask,” said 
the King, groping about for his arms. “I am 

our King! all ye desire take.”—-“ We want noth- 
ing but justice,” said Sadek, “ and this it is,” upon 
which he aimed a deadly blow at the King, which he 
parried with his arm; the King then raised his voice, 
and seeking safety in flight around the room, he 
dodged his assassin with considerable dexterity. He 
had just seized hls sword, when Sadek, watching 
his opportunity, plunged his dagger in the very in- 
most recesses of his heart. He fell, and as the 





stream of life flowed rapidly from the gaping wound? 
all he could articulate was, “I am the Shah—I—I 
—Shah—Shah—” And thus fell the scourge of 
Persia's fair kingdom, and of her soft and thought- 
less sons.’"—Vol. iii. p. 278. 

After the death of the Shah every thing goes on 
well. Fatteh Ali ascends the throne, and loads 
Zohrab with honours; Sadek conducts Amima and 
her father to the court, where they were received with 
enthusiasm. Zohrab of course marries Amima, and 
the author, as all authors are in duty bound to do, 
makes all end in joy and happiness. 

So much room has been taken up in giving a de- 
tail of the plot, that but little is left for comment. 
It can easily be seen, however, that the story affords 
ample scope for.the descriptive powers of the author, 
and he does not let them hide under a bushel. His 
‘ Zohrab’ is worth a dozen of the fashionable novels 
in which the lord Johns and lord Fredericks figure 
as heroes. R. S. T. 





WEST INDIES (ST ANN’S BAY) FREED 
NEGROES, 
A VISION. 





Mr TatLter,— Tonawanda being a Sachem of the ‘ big 
bend’ is just now making a ‘talk’ in praise of the Great 
Spirit, and I find myself compelled to notice (though with 
great reluctance) the common-place assumptions and 
arguments of R. 8S. T. The words ‘nonsense,’ “slave,” 
&c. lose all coherent meaning thus bandied back: and 
surely, if anything would strengthen Tonawanda’s plain 
sense about the question, it would be such nothing-to-the- 
fe geen wriggling in and out, and peeping-through-a-key- 

ole mode of viewing things—when the door is wide 
open! The strong, unanswerable facts of my friend’s 
paper are wholly evaded, and only those small out-points 
attacked that are not meant to be defended, and not 
worth it. In this way such men as R, S. T. will go on 
talking for ever, still answering themselves, not the 
obvious sense of the thing in question. The fine flourishes 
(so like the truth!) of ‘ beggarly slave, proprietors,’ 
‘traffickers in human flesh and blood,’ ‘cold, selfish, 
brainless, pete ca crew,’ ‘calculating villains, — 
winding] up with ‘free them at once and for ever ;’—quite 
convince me how unanswerable they are, and how able an 
advocate the cause has got, wholly independent of reason 
or the real state of things, which, of course, is beneath 
the notice of such sage questioners as Mr R. S.T. I 
wish I could respect this mode of argument enough to 
answer it, and were it in a more fair and lucid: shape I 
would. As to the childish questions asked about brother 
and sister, &c. they answer themselves, and would only 
have required elucidation had they been put in the following 
fairer duet? What would you do, &c. when in a civil 
war the dearest to you were killed and eaten by the 
Kentish men;—all except those they could get sold to 
some Africans who came to Dover, and by buying them, 
rescued them at least from present death?’ Such a 
question would clear up nothing; but it might be worth 
answering, as coming something nearer a fair position. 

This is only a hint to those who affect to grapple with 
questions beyond their knowledge and beyond their depth. 
But allowing R. 8. T. had the strength, lucidity, and 
position requisite to make an impression—-still I would 
not argue ; nobody is ever convinced by it. What Tona- 
wanda has said was from kindness for the N: 
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a full knowledge of their present state, and the certainty 
of the misery and total ruin to themselves, owners, and 
the islands that would follow up the wicked madness of 
turning them leose from the gates of every penn in the 
West Indies. Were R. S. T. the head of the Colonial 
Office, and orders went out to-morrow, to say, ‘Go 
Negroes, you are free’ (to get your bread as you best 
cau!) ; but to some people of what use is it to say—‘ As 
sure as the sun rises it will set.’ 


* Pains, patience, learning, is their just pretence, 
Their only want, in truth’s, a want of sense.’ 


F So much for the common-place of the injustice of 
slavery, bondage, chains, &c. as if there were two opinions 
about it! (I hardly myself write a paper without a 
commentary on it from you, Mr Tatler, I take it as the 
highest compliment you can pay me. R. 8. T. is made 
merty by the fury of Tonawanda ; let us keep up the ball 
of amusement rather than heavy disquisition, and more 
‘last words’—Tu Vision ! 
I was so excessively drowsy before I got half way down 
“ friend” R. 8. T.’s quotations and bo-peep argument, that 
when I came to “ No, no, free them at once,” I fell fast 
asleep !— 
at I was wafted through the sunny air on the 
ings of the trade wind, and sailed on within an hundred 
of the mountains of St Domingo, round Cape 
icola-mole, and quite across, glancing by the decayed 
towns of the once flourishing 4ucayes and pein In 
the decayed capital I saw the blacks strutting about in 
gold and -epaulettes, playing at soldiers—bombast and 
misery—rags and brutal violence elbowed each other. In 
the fields, black followed black, whipping him on to culti- 
vate a scanty crop of maize. Coffee and commerce had 
dwindled to a skeleton. The whole face of the most 
beautiful island in the world, scarcely yielded enough to 
feed its free and discontented tribes. i bad hardly time to 
reflect on this premature freedom from all restraint, save 
brute force from man to man, unprepared by a single idea 
of the necessity of /aw and o: and LaBor, before I 
found myself the winged herald of universal freedom 
throughout our islands—proclaimed by trumpet from the 
mountains over St Anne's bay: a beautiful spot in the 
highest state of cultivation, neatness, content, and general 
air of ority :—far as the eye could reach (it took in 
the whole Antilles) pimento, sugar cane, Indian corn, cot- 
ton, and tobacco, smiled in the rich landscape, and agree- 
ably varied the utility of the methodical and poi 
labor—which from long lapse of years had settled into the 
appearance of a greater share of human felicity to the poor, 
(who worked in parties in the fields with more animation, 
song, and fun, I observed,) than is usual with the more care- 
worn > — op cong a with ubi- 
quity, 1 ranged through the , yards, sugar houses, out- 
houses and cot and bn of the black labourers. I 
was not surprised at the constant proofs of ease and its con- 
comitant fun and frolic. Well negre shewed 
their white teeth ia a constant grin—some richly attired, 
gay and gaudy—the children crawled about in a state of 
nature, basking like young fat pigs in the sun. The 
conque sounded (for time flew!) and the workers came 
home to dinner, without a single care for its provision ; 
and sure as their limited and daily work, to the salt fish and 
sweet bread of corn, they added from their gardens and 
patches, sweet potatoes, yams, and fruits such as the shad- 
dock, banana, jack, pine apple, &c. In each cottage, I 
looked in their boxes and drawers: silks, muslins, gold 
ornaments, dollars, and even joes, came to light, as the 
savings of their own time and work each weck—and 
among the young men many a dandy dress and superfine 
coat lay carefully folded up ready for Sunday, or the peri- 








odical dance. I sighed.. Good God, said J, in anguish to 
myself, no devil could do the work of mischief among 
these creatures equal to myself. Those very missionaries, 
squinting in their sleek Pw sanctified humbug, though so 
well paid, have failed in doing more than dinning in their 
eats a word—a ‘ vox et preeterea nihil.” They have but 
made the most lazy and good-for-nothing discontented 
and worse—but I !—I shall blast this fair scene with an 
unnatural desolation. I thought of ‘tricks’ and ‘ angels 
weeping,’ but already the blast had descended to their 
ears — ‘ freedom, freedom,’ echoed over woods and 
fiells. The missionaries came runaing and grinning out 
of their snug parsonages. The black popuiation ran wild 
in from the fields to the various pens—some clapping their 
hands, some staring, some asking each other—What now ? 
what dat ? what we do now, eh ? 

Under a piazza stood a malignant wretch, looking like 
a crow, with his hands lifted to heaven, crying out ‘ Breth- 
ren in God—praise the Lord—you are all free—your 
wicked masters are nothing to you—go where you like— 
you need not work a bit unless you like, nor get up nor 
respect nie rem nor anybody (only me!) I am your friend ; 
aye, I, I, I, have done this.’ ¢ 

At this the planter, with his wife and children, came 
forward, and amidst the’ universal hubbub of laughing, 
tears, and stupifaction, said, ‘ Yes, men, your worst ene- 
mies have prevailed. They have robbed us both, you of 
a home and bread, us of what little we have left; go, in 
God’s name, the gatesffare open, heaven help us!’ At 
this last word, methought a black cloud shut out the sun 
and light, I sunk at the foot of a mango tree, with that 
oppression of the heart a wanton evil creates, more 
deadly than the inevitable, sent from heaven! The spirit 
of this vision changed as I threw the detested. trumpet 
from me. Ilooked once more upon the scene—all was 
silent desolation. The fields were rank in weeds. Ne. 
groes, in bands, lay listless in their masters’ unroofed and 
mouldering buildings. Their own cabins had sunk beneath 
the very weeds of their once cultivated gardens; a few 
sickly fields of corn chequered the face of the country, in 
every island. Ha! and where are the whites? none left? 
Yes, some lingered in our poorhouses—the bones of 
those slaughtered were whitening in the sugar houses, or 
in the woods where dogs bad dragged them. Invisible I 
ranged—this was once Kingston! now unroofed and more 
miserable than Jaquemel. See yonder {great black, 
dressed in an old general's uniform, orders an execution ! 
Yonder again, I see parties beating others at the hoe! 
Ha, ha! Here then is the work of ignorance and pre- 
sumption! and so this is Liberty ! 

Liberty ! thou art a goddess or a devil! and fools and 
brazen impudence would ever thus, by rash unthinking 
violence, change thy heavenly countenance, to the grim 
leer of a true demon, ' While yet I fretted in my sium- 
bers, I awoke and found only the Tarter fallen 
from my hands on the carpet. 





ZERO. 








THE DISPUTED PASSAGE IN HAMLET. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Str,—If your readers be not already surfeited 
with the controversy now pending between your 
correspondents M. and Zero, respecting a new read- 
ingof a passage in Hamlet, you will oblige me by the 
insertion of a few remarks, in which I shall en- 
deavour, as briefly as possible, to prove the absurdity 
of the proposed alteration. In order to do this, 
that I may not be accused of pleonasm, | shall 
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merely quote that portion which relates to the 
repair The original reading is, * He hath 

rne me on his back a thousand times; and now, 
how abhorred in my imagination it is! my gorge 
rises at it. Here hung those lips, that I have kissed 
I know not how oft ;’ which, according to M. should 
be ‘He hath borne me on-his back a thousand 
times! and now, (how abhorred.in my imagination 
it is—my gorge rises at it) here hung those lips that 
] have Aissed, I know not how oft.’ By referring to 
Walker, we find that a parenthesis signifies a sen- 
tence so included in another sentence, as that it 
may be taken out without injuring the sense of that 
which encloses it; if we do so in the instance before 
us, we shall have, ‘And xow, here hung those lips 
that I have kissed,’ &c.: in other words, at this present 
time did formerly hang those lips, &c. If M. will 
oblige me by an explanation of the meaning of the 
sentence thus amended, I shall certainly be better 
able to judge of the superior beauty of his new 
reading; in the meantime, however, I perfectly 
agree with your able correspondent Zero, in think- 
ing that the passage he wants to alter is just as it 
should be. 

JuLius. 
October 3, 1832. 








THE OLYMPIC THEATRE’S FIRST NIGHT, 
AND ITS PECULIAR ATTRACTIONS. 





Turee more of our Houses started yesterday (the 
Ist) in the race to fill their benches—Covent Garden, 
the Adelphi, and last, though not least, the little 
Olympic. I know not yet, nor will I believe a word 
of their bribed puffs, on the subject of the good or 
bad of the others, but shall confine myself to that 
fascinating creature, Vestris’s, concern, which, for 
ensemble, cleverness and light of heart excellence, 
trips before all the others like an Atalanta. There 
was a terrible crowd round the doors, and I was 
afraid, as the night was warm, that I should have to 
sweat for it. I had hardly got in before the curtain 
drew up, or rather unfolded, and there they all were 
smiling in a row,—Bland, Vining, Mrs Orger, Web- 
ster, and all her corps, on each side of their animating 
soul, the Vestris. God save the king was sung with 
great spirit (the couplet by Madame electrified the 
house), as much above mere tolerable as the solo 
voice for the other couplets were below par and out 
of tune, Who was it?—no matter, they retired 
under a triple salvo, and | looked round to see if 
any alterations since the spring,—not much, but the 
house is fitted, as we all know, with less of that 
penury apparent than in any of the others; such as 
the painting of the pannels, the rich tabinet of the 
boxes, draperies, &c., instead of the serge of the 
generality. All this tells, and repays in the end, as 
it gives an éclat and real comfort, which, by the bye, 
we are still sadly behind in at our theatres. The pit 
and box benches are narrow and bare—no stuffing, 
no velveteen, as in France; but the Olympic is one 
step in advance on this score, and when Vestris can 
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afford a silk curtain, @ la Varieté, her house will be a 
little bijou. 

The band is very good, and well led; the fullness 
and richness of effect were at once perceptible. There 
was nothing new in The Grenadier (of March and 
May), exeept Mrs Bland and Vining, who are both 
better than their predecessors. Mrs Bland is arch 
and easy as an Abigail, and shewed higher talent in 
Miss Butts in the Water Party, which followed, in 
which she was very natural. There is so little of the 
author in this Water Party, that each actor made 
it what they could; ’tis a mere hackneyed shadow of 
an outline. Liston, in Fluid, had not one hit put in 
his mouth; still, from the force of his bye play, 
winks, piano and forte, and dry solemnity, it saved 
a very flat affair; and yet this piece has a good 
character or two, and displays some tact in its busi- 
ness, which turns on two tradesmen’s families, the’ 
one aping finery, the other good-natured vulgarity, 
which Mrs Orger (the good-natured wif) stamped 
with great good taste. She has done this character, 
and herself in it, a world of good. Mrs Knight, 
too, was very good in the fine shop lady. Vining 
is bat a poor copy of Farren,—the worst possible 
school he could have fixed on, which seems to con- 
trive to stamp every part with one eternal character- 
istic ; holding the head on one side, querulous trem- 
bling of voice and person, as if all old men were to 
be made octogenarians! in short, nothing but Farren, 
and nothing but Vining. James Vining improves. 
Liston (Fluid) arranges a water party to Richmond; 
thither they all go in a boat, and fix on a spot where 
they have their ee their fun, and their miseries : 
the view painted was tolerable, and the deception of 
the boat coming from through the bridge, new and 
very good. Liston’s jeu de mot was ‘ When there’s 
no occasion,’ but it was not peculiarly happy, and 
the whole rather wanted wit and point in the dia- 
logue, than probability of plot, which is not amiss. 
Easy is too far fetched; and Little John of the same 
stamp; but something comic, as acted by little Col- 
lier. This is a rambling no analization of this farce, 
which Fluid (a retired beau of a hair dresser) an- 
nounced for repetition amidst applause, with a dash 
of hissing. 

Then we had a little adaptation, I think from the 
‘ Duel et le Dejeuner,’ rendered I'li be your Second. 
All these French things lose consumedly with us; 
they will not bear a translation, and there is neither 
industry nor talent in the market to remould them, 
and give them English vigor. Liston as Placid made 
the best of it—what humour he had was all his own, 
and the wit and novelty consisted in a huge pair of 
black whiskers and French cap. We must all ob- 
serve the secret of Liston’s excellence, even when 
he is given such mere hints to act on (for characters 
they are not). It consists in his bye play; on his 
peculiar look at the pit; or a droll emphasis on 
some word to which he lends his own peculiar em- 
phasis of body, in that twist and clinching of the 
absurd non sequitur he affects to establish, taking his 
audience with him as a party to the absurdity! The 
best of this trifle was its brevity; and the Devils 
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burst on us in charming melody and harmony. The 
opening glee and chorus is very good; indeed, the 
music throughout, selected from the finest compo- 
sers, is sure to gain onr hearts: besides, this whole 
burletta of The Olympic Devils sparkles from one 
end to tother in happy hits in a rich burlesque, 
without excluding a great deal of real loveliness, 
grace, and classic attraction. It would be super- 
fluous to say that Orpheus was as charming as ever, 
(Eurydice but so so), and sang divinely. e caste 
of the parts is much as it was;—one of the Furies 
{Miss Webster) has a sweet voice, and is a lovel 
girl (she that sang in the quartet), Apollo (Miss 
Gliddon), too, is a bewitching creature, with a form 
as beautiful as his divine offspring that he snatches 
from the Bacchanals, who danced and rolled about 
admirably. In the dance that takes place, the 
columns of the temple waltz off to Orpheus's lyre 
with excellent effect, and the whole scene is as well 
managed, as well dressed, painted, and got up, as 
the most fastidious person can desire or expect, on 
so small a stage, and with the necessarily limited 
means of one enterprising woman, who has thus, as 
by magic, changed this little vulgar dirty hole of a 
place, into the most complete, classic, rich, and 
jocund temple of Momus in London: besides, like 
Laporte’s brief season, it draws all the fashion in 
town to it. Carriages and coronets whip in and out 
of Wych-street, that how many years echoed to no 
sounds less grating than costermonger’s carts and 
coal waggons. The house was full, and (spite of 
Mathews and Yates’s great attractions, and the curi- 
osity for Covent Garden’s first night, and Shylock, 
and sliding lustre) it may be safely said of the most 
polite audience in town at this moment, when as yet 
the elite of our vast metropolis are shooting grouse 
or partridges at their princely sylvan and innumer- 
able mansions. One would say of the Olympic that 
it was well worth while to go, if only to see Vestris 
with her monkey (as the Savoyard boy). It is beyond 
all praise excellent. The monkey (where does she 
keep him, how have him in such excellent training ”) 
is the funniest little gentleman in town; and, inde- 
pension of his saluting the audience by pulling off 
is cap, &c., his grinning and flying at Vining, his 
jumping on the copper vase at the foot lights and 
examining the pit, was inexpressibly comical; it set 
the house in a roar. ZERO. 





(ANOTHER ACCOUNT.) 
MavameVesrtris’s season at this theatre commenc- 
ed on Monday the Ist, with the Grenadier, The Water 
Party (a novelty), I'll be your Second, and Olympic 
Devils. ‘God save the King,’ as a matter of course, 
led off the evening’s entertaiments, without much 
responsive feeling on the part of the audience, ex- 
cepting here and there a beatified person or two in 
the boxes; the portion allotted to Madame Vestris 
was loudly applauded, not so much on account of 
the sentiment conveyed, as of the execution dis- 
played ; her brilliant singing richly merited it. We 
are not disposed at this the eleventh hour to dis- 








pute the merit of so popular a trifle as The Grena- 
dier, which the acting of Madé:me Vestris alone 
renders tolerable ; our immediate business is with 
the New Burletta, one of the be st of its kind we 


have seen for some time. A wa ter party is a good 
subject for a farce, and Liston’ and Mrs Orger as- 
sisting at it, the reader may ‘easily imagine how 
pleasant it is. Liston is, as ustial, the lord of the 
piece, prime originator, and planner of land and 
water excursions, ci-devant hair dresser (which by 
the way he sees ‘no occasion to mention’), a lady’s 
man, that isto say, in the bachelt or sense of the word, 
and an inventor of a fluid for the hair; by the sale of 
which he has realized a hands ome independence. 
His maxim is to do all the gt .od he can for his 
friends, and in return all he ex pects is, that when 
they ask his advice upon a part icular subject they 
will have the generosity to take it. Mrs Orger 
plays a character that fits her t(> a nicety, a good- 
hearted genuine creature, not stri ctly catholic in her 
speech, but running over with te milk of human 
kindness, sincere and unsophistio ated; her retorts 
on the asperities of Mrs Figgins’ were given in so 
real a manner, as regards feeling, ; xnd with so little 
apparent effort, that we think he r seriousness as 
good asher fun. It must have beé n highly gratify- 
ing to this excellent actress, under a I! circumstances, 
to find the audience at this theatr e manifest their 
high appreciation of her by the har :\dsome reception 
they gave her. The rest of the Butt# family, of which 
be it known Mrs Orger forms one, are the Deputy, 
Mr W. Vining. and his daughter, Mj ss Pincott. The 
Figgenses are a vulgar self-willed si 2t (excepting the 
worthy deputy, who has a refined § ense of the rural 
about him, which is something in @ common coun- 
cilman;) his spouse, on the other h and, is never sa- 
tisfied, unless contemplating a mali cious dissatisfac- 
tion, or the spoiling of her new dré ss, to the infinite 
annoyance of Mrs Orger, who like s everybody and 
everything. This character was we Il placed by Mrs 
Knight, who excels in clisagreeable people. hen 
we say that Liston is not Liston in & Ir Fluid, we hope 
to be understood as meaning he is m >t a Lubin Log or 
a Sappy, for in these parts we can ¢ ‘onceive nothing 
better than his assumptions of ignorai 1ce, self-conceit, 
and a supreme indifference far beyo, nd our most ex- 
tended notions of cockneyism; butin] “luidheis a mere 
good natured person, with a love of order, and not 
over eccentric; so that he plays him } recisely as any 
body else would that had not his advantages of 
face; to say the truth, it is a poor } -art to see him 
in, and we confess we think him inca; pable of creat- 
ing any more than the effect set dow: 1 for him. In 
I'll be your Second, he is more hin self, and the 
audience thought so. -A Mr Leaves made his first 
appearance here as George Lovel, i md acquitted 
himself very creditably. Olympic De: vils concluded 
a most satisfactory bill of fare; the nev v appearances 
in it were Miss Land and Miss Glidd¢ on, the latter 
lady will be found a handsome additio: 1 to the stock 
of good natured people: Madame Ves tris has con- 
trived to get together. The house wa s aoe 


filled. Ss. 
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THEATRICALS GENERALLY. 





Indisposition an(| other causes have kept us from 
the Theatres more than usual this week, conse- 
quently we can tak > but a brief notice of what has 
passed there. 

Covent Garden opened on Monday, and pre- 
sented the evii>nces of a liberal expediture on the 
externals of elegani e and taste. The new chan- 
dalier meritsi ts epi het of splendid, and the fresh 
coverings of scarli t moreen to the seats, with 
embossed velvet on the fronts and divisions, have 
altogether a rich, w wm, and imposing effect. The 
tout ensemble of tht alterations in the appearance 
of the theatre are t nprovements, excepting the in- 
crease of private ‘,oxes, which is an encroach- 
ment upon the publ .c conventional rights. 

On this occasion, a young gentleman appeared as 
Shylock, in The Mérchant of Venice, and acquitted 
himself as well as ¢ ould be reasonably expected,— 
in other words, he completely failed. His perform- 
ance was tame an | unoriginal,—neither like Shaks- 
peare nor Kean; j:evertheless, he evinced cleverness 
and attention to ‘the business of the scene, which, 
by and bye, may le found available to better effects. 
Miss F. Tree’s Pt rtia is respectable,—hardly more. 
In the dresses of the Judge and Clerk, she and Miss 
Sidney appeared the handsomest youths we have 
seen in those disg uises. Forester, from the Strand, 
made his first ap pearance here in Gratiano : his re- 
ception was warm , and he deserved it. He evidently 
felt his new positi on; but he has only to act with the 
same spirit, and he will soon find himself at home. 

A new afterp ece, called His First Campaign, 
founded on an ir cident in the life of the Duke of 
Marlborough, is’ . splendid spectacle. Mr Planché 
is the author, bv t it is not so good as some of his 
productions. 

At Drury Lan >, Mr Serle’s new tragedy of the 
House of Colber;: was produced on Monday. It 
was only partia’ ly successful, though allowed to 
possess consider: ble merit, and to have been well 
acted, particula’ ly in the principal character by 
Macready. 

At the Hayma rket, Mr Kean has been playing to 

d houses s¢ me of his best characters. His 
Othello, of wh ch we saw the last act on Monday, 
surprised us by its surpassing beauty and renewed 
energy. If the power he evinces could be distri- 
buted among c ther actors, enough might still be 
found to furnis! 1 a good company. Mr Elton from 
the Surrey pla ed Iago: we saw too little to judge 
of it; but ther - can be no doubt that this performer 
is an acquisitic nto the theatre. 

At the Adel} »hia new piecc called Rip Van Winkle 
has been acte¢ with success, but it is not a very 
meritorious afi air compared with many of the pro- 





ductions of its author, Mr Buckstone, we believe. 
Cupid has travelled there from the Olympic, and is 
as triumphant as eyer.; Mrs Honey is the new 
Slykey : nothing can be sweeter. 

Of the Olympic our friends have given a full 
account. 

At the New Strand, The Loves of the Deuils,a 
new Burletta, by Mr W. L. Rede, is the noyelty of 
this week. It is a very clever satire, and touches in 
a witty and effective manner the prevailing follies 
and vices of the day. We are precluded by time 
and short space, from attempting a | account of 
the plot, which indeed may be regarded as a very 
subordinate matter. The political allusions are fre- 
quent, too frequent, it may be; but for ourselves, 
though we are no friend to clap traps, even though 
in aid of the popular cause, we think reference to 
passing matters occasionally useful, and are there- 
fore disposed to be very tolerant on this score. We 
have abstained hitherto from private considerations, 
from noticing Mr Rede’s merits as an actor, which 
we think have only to be known in parts of his own 
selection to be highly appreciated. He performs 
in this piece the ‘ Gentleman in Black’ with singu- 
lar judgment and propriety. 

The music is selected from various excellent 
sources, but on the whole it is less fascinating than 
that of the Loves of the Angels. 


TO THE READER. 








Tue next number of the Tatler, which will be pub- 
lished in about a fortnight, by M. Bucknall, ay 2 
street, Covent-garden, (where back numbers may 

had, and future communications should be address- 
ed,) will contain an Index to the present volume, and 
the conclusion, according to our present intention, 
of the work itself. In the meantime, we beg, in 
very concise terms, to thank our friends and cor- 
respondents for the various ways in which they have 
served and versonally gratified us. We have been 
able to make but an madequate return, and are 
sensible of manifold deficiencies which they have 
kindly tolerated, for the sake of that integrity of 
purpose which, however imperfectly, we have uni- 
formly endeavoured to manifest. R. 8. 


6. —— 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tue letter enquired after, from Southwark, was forwarded at the 
ume. 

Stavery.—The letter of H. T. argues the question of emancipa- 
tion on the grounél of the physical, and thence moral, inferiority 
of the blacks to the whites, and paints the former io very 
hidious colours. If the insertion of the letter would not open 
a wider field of controversy than is consistent with our limits, 
we should have no objeciion to let the matter be discussed in 
our columns, persuaded, partly from knowledge as good as 
personal, of the qualities of the blacks, that their cause would 
come out triumphant. At present, however, we cannot enter- 
taia the subject. 

Will R, 8S. T. favour us with an address? 
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